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MAY WE Que YOU ON THAT? 


[1] Ros’r E Paine, American 
Automobile Ass'n, in a post-Labor 
Day reminder: “Holiday statistics 
are merely grim symbols of a 
steady slaughter. Every day, on 
the average, nearly 100 lives are 
lost needlessly in traific acci- 
dents.”’. [2] Pres Dwicut D 
EISENHOWER: “Many workers in 
our country are denied rewarding 
employment merely because they 
happen to be over 45 yrs of age. 
This arbitrary bar 
waste of valuable skills and tal- 
ents and must be eliminated.”. 
[3] Dr Lee J CRONBACH, pres-elect, 
American Psychological Ass’n: 
“The idea that there is a ‘magic 
carpet’ method of choosing job ap- 
plicants is a pipe dream. Psy- 
chologists should become more in- 
terested in performance of workers 
on the job than in their perform- 
ance on tests and similar devices.” 

{4] WaLTerR REUTHER, pres, 
CIO, forecasting a 10-hr work-wk 
at some indefinite future date: “It 
will come sooner than the Nat’l 
Ass’n of Manufacturers expects!” 


FIFTEENTH YEAR 


causes a 


Quote of the Week 


CuHas J GeEDDES, pres, British 
Trades Union Congress: “This is a 
time for warm hearts and cool 
heads. World communism can pro- 
ceed in its determination to con- 
quer more easily in an atmosphere 
of goodwill than it can in an at- 
mosphere of hate. It will be more 
Gifficult to prevent communist in- 
filtration, particularly into trade 
unions, when we are all ‘good 
pals together.’” 
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[5] Hat Boye, AP reporter, 
forecasting trouble if wives have 
to stumble over husbands around 
the house 5 days a wk: “The 10- 
hr work-wk would ruin marriage.” 
... [6] Rev JouHn F O’Hara, Cath- 
olic archbishop of Philadelphia: 
“If communism takes over the U S 
it will be thru infiltration of the 
gov’t which secularism is powerless 
even to detect. The attack on the 
church will come later.” 


OF PUBLICATION 








It is an American axiom that a 
political party, to win a Presiden- 
tial election, must garner at least 
a substantial portion of the “farm 
vote.” True, farmers now repre- 
sent a smaller segment of the to- 
tal population. But we must con- 
Sider the entire rural vote, as 
contrasted with the distinctly ur- 
ban community. There are the 
landowners; the retired farmers, 
who often operate by proxy via 
the tenant system; the small-town 
businessmen whose prosperity is 
closely related to agricultural wel- 
fare. By and large this collective 
group tends to think and act in 
concert with the farmer. 

And what of the farmer? As we 
noted last wk, the most recent 
Gov’t tabulation (for ’54) places 
farm net worth at 1% above the 
preceeding yr. Farm debt is at the 
relatively low figure of 11% of 
assets. The farmer is solidly sol- 
vent. But he is not happy. He still 
likes Ike, but reflects bitterly that 
the index price of farm products 
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is down 5% for the yr. (Aug will 
show a further decline of 1%.) 


Democrats see in this condition 
an opportunity to gain friends and 
influence votes. They are deter- 
mined to scrap the Benson farm 
program. The bill to restore 90% 
parity supports was approved by 
the House before adjournment. 
Now, the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee will get into action. Begin- 
ning about 30 days hence Sena- 
tors will hold series of “grassroots” 
hearings, interviewing voters and 
taking testimony. Presumably both 
“pro” and “con” views will be 
heard, but it is only realistic to 
keep in mind that Democrats 
dominate the Committee. (If you 
want to testify either way locally 
write Clerk, Senate Agriculture 
Committee, Washington.) 


Another thing to watch: the de- 
veloping tie-up of unions and 
farmers. Unions will support 90% 
parity and hope farmers will re- 
ciprocate by supporting candidates 
favorable to union philosophy. The 
merged AFL-CIO will be domi- 
nantly Democratic, but their hopes 
do not center on electing ‘56 Dem- 
ocratic presidential nominee. Un- 
ion interests, as usual, are at the 
local level—election of state and 
nat’l legislators who favor labor. 
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ADVANCEMENT—1 

When a man has equipped him- 
self by thought and study for a 
bigger job, it usually happens that 
promotion comes along even before 
it is expected. — P G WINNETT, 
Forbes. 


AMERICA—Markets—2 

All other things being equal, the 
American business man can re- 
main optimistic for at least a gen- 
eration. An expanding mkt of 25 
million persons between ’50 and ’60 
and about 50 million in the yrs 
between ’50 and 75, provides him 
with increased nat’l sales quotas 
which should keep him occupied 
for decades to come.—Dr PHILIP 
M Hauser, prof of Sociology, Univ 
of Chicago, speaking at Marquette 
Univ. 


ATOMIC AGE—3 

We are at about the same stage 
in atomic energy today as those 
who in the field of electricity at- 
tempted to predict its future uses 
only 10 yrs after Franklin experi- 
mented with his kite — R & R 
Mag, hm, Insurance Research & 
Review Service. 


AVIATION—4 

Space travel may be some yrs 
away, but world civil aviation has 
flown enough mi’s of regular air 
transport in the ten yrs since the 
end of World War II to equal 
18,000 round trips to the moon— 
or almost five a day ever since °45. 
—Flying. 


f 
“tHe who never quotes, is never quoted” 


BEHAVIOR—5 

The trouble with the Golden 
Rule is that before most men are 
ready to live by it they have lead 
in their legs and silver in their 
hair—Wall St Jnl. 


BROTHERHOOD—6 

Some one labeled this “the cen- 
tury of the common man” but 
how much better if we could 
truthfully label it “the century 
with the brotherhood of man.”— 
WALTER KIERNAN, YOU. 


CHILD—Discipline—7 

We wouldn’t have so many de- 
linquents if their mothers hugged 
them and kissed them, and when 


necessary spanked them. ..A 
child who knows that he is loved 
can accept discipline, even the 


woodshed type.—BeEny Fine, 1,000,- 
000 Delinquents (World). 


COMMON SENSE—8 

Common sense is the ability to 
gather facts, then to determine a 
course of action predicated on 
those facts—Don Krovut, Toast- 
master. 


CRIME—Prevention—9 

Criminals become so—not from 
hardening of the arteries but from 
hardening of the heart.—DoroTHY 
THOMPSON, “Educating Emotions 
Prevents Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Ladies’ Home Jnl, 9-’55. 
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Watch for the biggest public 
works program since the New Deal 
to be underwritten by Congress 
next session in the wake of the 
devastating New England floods. 
Mbrs of Congress from that area 
insist their streams must be har- 
nessed to protect cities. It will 
cost many millions. Southern and 
Western “horse-traders” on House 
and Senate Appropriations Comm 
won't let gigantic appropriations 
go thru without getting something 
for their own areas. 


Important question in divorce 
cases amongst Washington social- 
ites: “Who gets the guest list?” In 
the Jos E Davies separation, he 
kept the prized list; her sec’y is 
bldg another. It’s reported Perle 
Mesta recently loaned her closely- 
guarded party list to an auto com- 
pany for a private motor car fash- 
ion show—I1st instance of a private 
guest list used for commercial 
purpose. 


“ ” 


Japan’s For’gn Minister, Mamo- 
ru Shigemitsu, addressed Nat] 
Press Club recently. In a question 
period a reporter asked: “If Japan 
had won War II, do you think an 
American Sec’y of State would be 
in Japan speaking to a group of 
Japanese newsmen?” “I wish,” the 
for’gn minister replied in a soft 
voice, “that that had been the 
case.” 
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DEBT—Individual— 10 

The U S is reaching the point 
where we do have “two cars in ev- 
ery garage’—neither one paid for. 
— Dan KIpney, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


DOUBT—11 

Doubt is to the intellectual and 
spiritual world what pain is to the 
physical. It is a sign of incomplete 
knowledge, and we must pursue 
that doubt until it is erased, just 
as we attend to a pain that de- 
velops in the body. The truly adult 
person is not one free from doubts, 
but one who is dealing with them 


aS they arise. — Rev J WARREN 
DEARDORFF. 
EFFORT—12 


It takes as much energy to wish 
as it does to plan.—Schaller (Ia) 
Herald 


FACTS—13 

Those who refuse to go beyond 
fact rarely get as far as fact.—T 
H HvUXLEy, Science Digest. 


FAITH—14 

It is often assumed that faith is 
a state in which one passively 
waits for the realization of one’s 
hope. Inasmuch as rational 
faith is rooted in the experience of 
one’s own productiveness, it can- 
not be passive but must be the 
expression of genuine inner activ- 
ity. An old Jewish legend expresses 
this thought vividly. When Moses 
threw the wand into the Red Sea, 
the sea, quite contrary to the ex- 
pected miracle, did not divide it- 
self to leave a dry passage for the 
Jews. Not until the lst man had 
jumped into the sea did the prom- 
ised miracle happen and the waves 
recede. — Dr ErRIcH FromMM, Man 
for Himself (Rinehart). 





In Information 
J Cushing has an 
good word for tensions. “We hear 
a lot about the value of relaxing,” 


(Sept) Richard 
inferentially 


he says, “but after all, if you're 
totally relaxed, you’re dead. To win 
a bascball game, to run a mile, to 
beat last yr’s production record, 
to plan next yr’s production peak, 
you have to be full of tensions.” 


Just 25 yrs ago, Radio Indus- 
tries Magazine carried this item: 
“The picture above is an unre- 
touched photo of a television im- 
age .. . transmitted by Farns- 
worth electrical system. With ani- 
mation and voice the illusion of 
life is nearly perfect. It can well 
be considered as having entertain- 
ment value.” 

In the light of the foregoing, re- 
flect on the following: Television 
Digest rep’ts that the U S public’s 
bill for television sets and repairs 
in the past 10 yrs totaled $15.6 
billion—or nearly $100 for every 
man, woman and child in the 
country. 


Life will climax its series on 
World Religions with a very spe- 
cial Christianity issue. It will ac- 
tually be a combination of the 
last Dec and ist Jan issues, bear- 
ing the date of Dec 26, and on 
sale a wk before Christmas, at 35 
cts. Literally, a history of Chris- 
tianity from the Ascension to the 
age of the atom. 


A Chicago man, 78, married 
a Grand Rapids woman of 45, 
and Key Notes, a musical mag, 
comments: “It 
‘speeds!” 


takes all 
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Will automation take over your 
job? You’ve heard a good deal, 
pro and con. Now, in True (Sept) 
A E Hotchner surveys the field 
and comes up with some amazing 
(and disturbing) instances of ap- 
plied automation. Example: Over 
90% of all electric light bulbs used 
in the U S (above flashlight size) 
and all bulbs used for radio and 
tv tubes (other than picture tubes) 
are now produced in one plant at 
Wellsboro, Pa, by only 14 ma- 
chines, each with one operator. 
These machines blow bulbs faster 
than a machine-gun shoots bul- 
lets. So far industry has absorbed 
most of the machine-displaced 
workers. Can the trend continue 
without serious consequences? 
“The next few yrs will tell.” 


Don Farnsworth, in Travel 
(Aug) discusses the “Boom in 
Boating.” Folks, it seems, are go- 
ing for water transport as never 
before. Author says it’s result of 
“qa saturated distaste for traffic 
jams, fumes and travel grime on 
the highway.” 
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The British still have a stereo- 
typed idea of Americans, but it 
seems the stereotype has changed 
in the last 30 yrs. In the 20’s, 
England saw the typical American 
as a cigar-smoking braggart, semi- 
literate, with an earthy sense of 
humor, heart of gold, and huge 
bankroll. Hearing some Britishers 
on the subject recently, Ernie Hill, 
Chicago Tribune London corre- 
spondent, reports the change: 





Today, in English consensus, the 
average American wears a snap- 
brimmed hat, rimless glasses, ny- 
lon shirts and light-colored sports 
suits. He talks business almost 
constantly. 

His daughter is a sociology grad- 
uate taking notes on the 
problems of Europe. She 
horn-rimmed glasses and 
in a jargon of sociologist 


social 
wears 
speaks 
phrases. 
who 
hus- 
factory to 


His wife has a psychiatrist 
has advised her to get her 
band away from his 
try and win back his affection 
which he has transferred to his 
machines. She is shocked by her 
caughter’s frank discussion of sex 
and science. 

The average American, it is be- 
lieved, does not brag so much as 
he used to. He takes pills for in- 
digestion. He has lost most of his 
sense of humor. The whole 
American family has been warned 
against over-tipping, so usually 
under-tips, to the sorrow of hotel 
employes. 
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GIFTS—Giving—15 

Most magnificent miracle of life 
is this: The more you give and 
do, the more you have and are.— 
BuRTON HILLIS, Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


GOD—and Man—16 

Everything I have learned has 
led me, step by step, to the un- 
shiakeable conviction that there is 
a God. I only believe what I know, 
and knowledge makes belief un- 
necessary. For me it is not a state- 
ment of belief that God does exist 
—I know it.—80-yr-old psycholo- 
gist, C C JunG, Frankfurter Illus- 
trierte, Germany (QUOTE transla- 
tion). 


HAPPINESS—17 

Getters generally don’t get hap- 
piness; givers get it. You simply 
give to others a bit of yourself—a 
thoughtful act, a helpful idea, a 
word of appreciation, a lift over a 
rough spot, a sense of understand- 
ing, a timely suggestion. You take 
something out of your mind, gar- 


nished in kindness out of your 
heart, and put it into the other 
fellow’s mind and heart.—Cuas H 
Burr, Good Business. 
KNOWLEDGE— 18 

He who has laid up no store- 


about the 
produce no 
JOHN E Ar- 


house of information 
world he lives in can 
new combinations. 


NOLD, Mass Inst of Technology 
“The Creative Process,” SAE Jnl 
8-"55. 


LIFE—Living—19 

I live every day as if this were 
the first day I had ever seen and 
the last I were going to see—W™ 
LYON PHELps, Autobiography With 
Letters (Oxford Univ Press). 








Variety carried an article recent- 
ly emphasizing the growing con- 
cern of film execs over “the spi- 
raling cost of literary properties.” 
Hollywood, in its eagerness to 
film best-sellers has certainly been 
writing some fabulous checks of 
late. MGM paid a record price of 
$350,000 for Something of Value. 
A quarter of a million was the 
asking price for film rights to a 
first novel (The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit) by a hitherto un- 
known author. (We learn it final- 
ly went to 20th Century-Fox for 
$200,000) . 


We'd be indeed, if we 
failed to share with you latest tid- 
ings from the worlds Away Out 
Yonder. Let us hasten, then, with 
word that Geo Adamski (you re- 
member Flying Saucers Have 
Landed) is out with a new book, 
Inside the Space Ships (Abelard- 
Schuman). 

In his earlier book, the author 
set down details of his meeting 
with a man from Another World. 
This friendship has now ripened. 
Adamski relates that he has twice 
been summoned by telepathy to 
trysts. Boarding a_ scout 
ship in each case, he was subse- 
quently transferred to a mother 
ship in Outer Space. There he was 
told that the people of other plan- 
ets (Venus, Saturn, and Mars, of 
all places!) are deeply troubled by 
the behavior of Earthlings. Our 
monkey business with atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, it seems, not on- 


remiss, 


secret 


“We fail, it seems to me, in 
not regarding books as neces- 
sary as food and drink. .. We 
should instill in our children 
not merely a love of knowl- 
edge, but a desire to put that 
knowledge to use thruout life.” 
—Victor A Hass, Book Editor, 
Omaha World-Herald. 





ee 
47 


ly threatens to blow up Earth, but 
also endangers space travelers 
whisking about in the planetary 
system. Author Adamski is urged 
to widely spread a philosophy of 
Brotherly Love for the salvation of 
all concerned. In this delicate 
matter the space pilgrims were 
impelled to let George do it be- 
cause the mental vibrations he has 
been sending out, which they have 
caught on the bounce, so to speak, 
show him to be pure in 
thought and deed. 

The book is illustrated by nu- 
merous photographs and diagrams 
of space ships. The former are 
from the author’s files and were 
taken over a period of several yrs 
at his home near Palomar, in Cal- 
ifornia. There are no photographs 
of Other Worldlings, which is a 
great pity because Adamski’s ver- 
bal description of the female Ve- 
nusian pilot presents her as a 
pretty Delectable Dish. 
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Com Cet 


A Soldier’s Death 





“In the midst of his enemies, he 
died universally esteemed and uni- 
versally regretted,” Alexander 
Hamilton wrote after the hanging 
of British Major John Andre 175 
yrs ago (Oct 2, 1780) as a “spy” 
in Benedict Arnold’s West Point 
sell-out plot. Only technically 
guilty as charged (Arnold led the 
courier unawares behind Yankee 
lines, then made him don civilian 
garb for unsuccessful escape try), 
Andre won American respect for 
his dignity and character. This 
Nathaniel P Willis poem pictures 
his futile plea to Washington for 
“professional death” by firing 
squad: 


It is not the fear of death 
That damps my brow, 

It is not for another breath 
I ask thee now... 

I can give up my mother’s look— 
My sister’s kiss; 

I can think of love—yet brook 
A death like this! 

I can give up young fame 

I burned to win— 

All—but the spotless name 

I glory in. 


Thine is the power to give, 
Thine to deny, 

Joy for the hour I live— 
Calmness to die. 

By all the brave should cherish, 
Ly my dying breath, 

I ask that I may perish 

By a soldier’s death! 
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LOVE—vs Fear—20 

Fear makes the individual ward 
off not only the dangers of hu- 
man experience but also its joys 
and possibilities. Fear makes him 
hit out at life, hole up, avoid sit- 
uations, retreat from the unfamil- 
iar, hurt others lest they hurt 
him. 

Love casts out fear. Given and 
rec’d, love underwrites a human 
being’s native capacity and native 
urge to move toward his environ- 
ment and make himself intimate- 
ly, warmly, usefully at home in it. 
—BONARO W OVERSTREET, “The 
Verb Is ‘To Love,’” Nat’l Parent- 
Teacher, 9-’55. 


MARRIAGE—21 

A wedding should be a hallowed 
event that occurs in a more sacred 
locale than a semi-political office 
where a cuspidor sits in the corner 
and a half-chewed cigar butt is 
put aside for intoning the ques- 
tions to the young couple. — Dr 
GEO W CRANE, Hopkins Syndicate 


MORALS—22 

What is hurting America today 
is the high cost of low living.—Dr 
Brooks H Moore, Christian Advo- 
cate. 


RECREATION—23 

The holiday is one of the marks 
of civilized man.—CyriL FAtts, II- 
lustrated London News. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—24 

There were probably just as 
many reckless drivers in the coun- 
try 50 yrs ago, but they were driv- 
ing something that had more 
sense than they had.—York Trade 
Compositor, hm, York Composi- 
tion Co. 


I 





- 


Nat’l Employ the Handicapped Wk 


Nat'l Letter-Writing Wk 
Nat'l Newspaper Wk 


Oct 2—Only technically guilty as 

spy in Revolution’s West Point 
sell-out plot, British courier Maj 
John Andre was hanged 175 yrs 
ago (1780), while American traitor 
Benedict Arnold escaped; Andre’s 
qualities have since made him 
sympathetic historical figure. 
U N troops seemed near victory in 
Korea, in push over 38th parallel 
5 yrs ago (1950) into N Korea 
(China-bolstered counterattack 
came 7 wks later). 


Oct 3—120th anniv 
French composer Camille 
Saens, whose works ranged from 
opera to whimsical Carnival of 
Animals suite for children. . . Thos 
Wolfe, exuberant, verbose Ameri- 
can novelist of the “total recall” 
school of writing (million-word 
mss a specialty), was b 55 yrs ago 
(1900), d 1938. Mussolini 
launched his conquest career by 
sending 100,000 troops into Ethe- 
opia 20 yrs ago (1935). 


(1835) b of 


St- 


Oct 4—Feast of St Francis of 


Assisi. Rural School Charter 
Day (publicizing country school’s 
problems) . Charter day, too, 


for definitely un-rural school— 
Phillips Andover, one of nation’s 
top prep schools, was founded 175 
yrs ago (1780). . . lst U S Open 
Golf Tournament teed off 60 yrs 
ago (1895). 


Week of 
Oct 2-8 


Oct 5—125th anniv (1830) b of 
Chester A Arthur, 2lst U S Presi- 
dent, a “compromise” vice-presi- 
dent who stepped up after Gar- 
field’s assassination. 


Oct 6—Wedding receptions may 
feature light music today, but 
French King Henry IV’s marriage 
to an Italian princess 355 yrs ago 
(1600) was occasion for introduc- 
tion of world’s 1st opera, Jacob 
Per’s Eurydice. Birthday, too, 
of ideal operatic soprano—colora- 


tura Jenny Lind, the “Swedish 
Nightingale,” was b 135 yrs ago 
(1820). 


Oct %7—Protesting England’s tax 
on all papers and documents, co- 


lonials met in N Y 190 yrs ago 
(1765) for the historic Stamp Act 
Congress. . . Backwoodsmen turned 


the tide of the Revolution’s South- 
ern campaign 175 yrs ago (1780), 
routing British in Battle of King’s 
Mountain. . . No respecters of 
Tibet’s age-old _ inaccessability, 
Chinese Reds invaded it 5 yrs ago 
(1950). 


Oct 8—Nat’l Newspaperboy Day. 
lst among American dare- 
devils of our Auto-Airplane age 
(War I ace, race-driver and track 
owner, survivor of 2 dramatic 
plane crashes, aviation executive), 
Eddie Rickenbacker turns 65 to- 


day, still with his “Hat in the 
Ring” as Eastern Airlines bd 
chmn. 
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Traditionally, 
permitted 
rooms, 
are specifically barred from all 


cameras are not 
in American court 
and press photographers 


court trials under a_ restriction 
known in judicial circles as Canon 
35. This stand is assailed by Nat'l 
Press Photographers Ass’n on the 
ground that modern equipment 
makes picture-taking unobtrusive; 
that picture coverage of trials 
would give the public a better un- 
derstanding of judicial procedure. 


To document their position the 
press photographers recently con- 
ducted an interesting experiment 
at a session of the American Bar 
Ass’n convention in Philadelphia. 
By prior arrangement, but with- 
out publicity, 6 press photogra- 
phers attended an ABA session 
held in Lincoln Hall at the Union 


League. (Not a “mock trial” as 
some papers reported.) These men 
moved unobtrusively about the 


room, taking more than 300 candid 


shots. Very few were aware of 
their presence. Five of the pho- 
tographers used Leicas; one a 
Speed Graphic, “wide open”; all 
used Tri-X film. No flashes were 


permitted. 


Prints on display the following 
morning at a gen’l session of the 
convention created a_ sensation. 
U S Att’y Gen’l Herbert Brownell, 
Jr, commented: “I feel it is the 
duty of the bar to re-examine 
Canon 35.” 
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SELF—Interest—25 

How to be Miserable . . . Think 
about yourself. Talk about your- 
self. Use “I” as much as possible. 
Mirror yourself continually in the 
opinion of others. Listen greedily 
to what people say about you. Ex- 
pect to be appreciated. Be on the 
lookout for a good time for your- 
self. Shirk your duties if you can. 
Do as little as possible for others. 
Love yourself supremely. Be self- 
ish. This recipe is guaranteed to 
be infallible one hundred per cent. 
—Friendly Chat. 


SPIRIT—26 

Excitement, in a sense, is the 
key to the West’s cultural prob- 
lem. The problem is to get people 
excited over the right things—and 
the right things are those which 
move the spirit, which give people 
a deeper understanding of com- 
plexity and beauty—HaNs KOHN, 
City College of N Y prof-Harvard 
Summer School lecturer, in Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


TELEVISION—27 

A nation whose living rooms are 
piped together, so to speak, via 
television, is a nation of greater 
cohesiveness than otherwise. But 
the unwanted twin of cohesiveness 
is conformity. — FRANK STANTON 
pres, CBS. 


TROUBLE—28 

Trouble is like a stone wall that 
cannot be moved by worry or 
wishing: nor will it be moved by 
self-pity. The only tools that 
will wear away the stones are 
faith, hope, cheerfulness and per- 
severance, used in the hands of an 
undaunted toiler—LucILLE R Tay- 
Lor, “Trouble,” Relief Soc’y Mag, 
8-55. 


VIEWPOINT—29 
“It can’t be done!” said the tear. 
“That’s what my salt tells me!” 
“Indeed it can be done,” said 
the bead of sweat. “That’s what 
my salt tells me!” — Sven HALLA, 
Partners. 


VISION—30 

People tend to achieve and to 
get what they dream of obtaining. 
Even tho a current dream is even- 
tually abandoned as_ impractical, 
all dreams are worth dreaming— 
they are of the stuff that keeps 
us young.—Changing Times. 


WAR—Peace—31 

In a cold war the thing most 
likely to bring real trouble is the 
hothead. — Algona Upper Des 
Moines News. 


WEAPONS—32 

For the list time in the world’s 
history, military people have con- 
ceded that the explosives at their 
disposal are powerful enough.—AL- 
VIN M WEINBERG, Oak Ridge Nat’l 
Laboratory. 


WORK—33 

I’ve had a great many jobs in 
the course of my life, and I have 
found that in all of them the 
ratio of drudgery to interesting 
work remains pretty constant. The 
only way to tackle a job is to do 
the interesting work well, and the 
drudgery a little better—Sir Har- 
OLD NICHOLSON, Jnl of Lifetime 
Living. 


YOUTH—34 

Adolescence is the time of life 
at which girls gladly assume the 
responsibility of answering the 
telephone. ELAINE [BOOKBINDER, 
American Girl. 





To our way of thinking, the 
most interesting current film op- 
eration isn’t in Hollywood, but in 
vaults of the Library of Congress. 
There, Primrose Productions is re- 
photographing paper prints of 
early movies filed for copyright 
(celluloid was not then a legal 
mat’l for copyright). Already re- 
stored is the lst movie filed—The 
Sneeze. It ran for one second. 


Sitting in your parked car im- 
patiently waiting for a freight 
train to clear a ry crossing, you 
may have reflected that these 
trains are getting longer all the 
time. And for once your imagina- 
tion has played no trick. To re- 
duce operating costs per ton-mile, 
the roads are adding more and 
more cars to a train. Onetime 
maximum was around 90; now 
some trains run as high as 175 
cars—a length of over 1% mi’s. 


Color telephones are no longer 
news—but have you heard the lat- 
est? Taking a tip from automak- 
ers, Southern Bell now offers 2- 
tone instruments; base one color, 
receiver another. . . There will be 
no shortage of corn on tv this sea- 
son. Four biggest processors of 
broom corn will combine to spon- 
sor a program seeking wider use 
of the old-fashioned kitchen 
broom. Yes, that’s right, the slogan 
will be “A new broom’ sweeps 
cleaner!” Dep’t of Redundant Re- 
search: An average child wears 
out a pr of shoes in 1% mo’s. 
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Two salesmen-cousins, on a wk’s 
business trip in N Y, shared a ho- 
tel suite. On their last day they 
ret’d to the hotel an hr past the 
3 p m checkout time. The hotel 
mgr explained their suite had been 
reserved for that day by 2 ladies 
from Kansas City, who demanded 
immediate occupancy. 


The salesmen rushed _ upstairs 
and began to pack. Already de- 
posited in the suite, they noticed, 
were the ladies’ bags, coats, and 
camera—which was set for picture 
No 6. One of the salesmen became 
resentful over being dispossessed 
so summarily by the tourist ladies 
from Kansas City. He picked up 
the camera, adjusted the exposure 
opening—and then photographed 
the other salesman in a nude pose. 
He readjusted the light setting, 
rolled the reel up to No 7, re- 
placed the camera—and then they 
left. — Leonarp Lyons, Post-Hall 
Syndicate. a 


Rep Geo A Dondero (R-Mich) is 
credited with the one about the 
quiet vicar who admonished the 
farmer who was selling as much 
milk from his well as from his 
herd of cows. 


“I want to speak to you about 
the milk you have been deliver- 
ing,” the vicar said. “We aren’t us- 
ing it for christenings.”—Chicago 
Tribune Press Service. b 
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ou can use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


TuHos P RAMIREZ 


The Canadian quart, based 
upon the metric system, is 
somewhat larger than the 
American quart. 


It seems that Canadians on 
the U S border, when shopping 
in the U S, sometimes bring 
back quarts of American milk. 
And sometimes, it must be ad- 
mitted, they put the American 
empties out with the larger 
Canadian bottles. It was some- 
thing of a problem for Cana- 
dian dairymen, until one found 
a solution: 


“When I run into people 
like that,” he says, “I just fill 
the American bottles and leave 
them on their porches the 
next day. Never happens a 
second time!” 


ae 
a7 





Have you heard about the sad- 
dened microbe that stood on the 
edge of a colander and mourned 
to its brother: “I’m afraid our re- 
lations are becoming strained.”— 
Today. c 


A foursome of Texans were 
ready to tee off at a Hollywood 
golf course. One oil man asked 
what the stakes would be. Repl’d 
another casually: “Oh, our usual 
bet in Dallas—an acre a hole.”— 
ERSKINE JOHNSON, Photoplay. d 


A reveller stepped out of a N Y 
restaurant, looked dreamily around 
him, and hailed a taxi. “Driver,” 
he said, “I want to go to 110th St. 
And drive carefully.” 

As they passed the 50th St pier, 
the driver pointed to the British 
liner Queen Elizabeth. “See that 
boat, mister?” he announced. 
“That’s the Queen Elizabeth. She 
sure is a big one. She’d be as big 
as the Empire State Bldg if you 
were to stand that boat up on 
end.” 


The other began to roll up his 


sleeves. “Okay,” he _ hiccoughed. 
“But you'll have to give me a 
hand!"—Tit-Bits, London. € 


A new mayor had been sworn in 
and after the ceremonies the old 
mayor turned to him and _ said: 
“You're going to have quite an ex- 
perience. People will call you day 
and night about the silliest things 
—garbage isn’t collected on time, 
for instance. They'll keep after 
you till you give them an answer, 

“Gosh,” ans’d the new mayor, 
“what did you tell them im a case 
like that?” 

The old mayor laughed. “I had 
a stock answer. ‘Madam,’ I said, 
‘be patient. Your garbage may still 
be collected today. If not today, 
then surely by tomorrow or the 
day after. But if they don’t get it 
today, tomorrow or the day after 
—Madam, that garbage is yours!’” 
—E B Kenyon, American Wkly. f 


a 


Cong, 


Of course a woman can keep a 
secret. What she can’t keep is the 
secret that she’s keeping a secret. 
—FRANCES RODMAN. 


“ ” 


The kindergarten teacher down 
the block hopes the Davy Crockett 
thing blows over before school 
starts and she has to sort out 40 
identical coonskins. — SENATOR 
Soaper, Register- Tribune Syndi- 
cate. 


“ ” 


The tourist season is over, al- 
lowing us to assume that any per- 
son seen wearing shorts down- 
town is playing hooky from a high 
school gym class—Door Co (Wis) 
Advocate. 


“ ” 


The dining room is the place 
where the family eats while the 
painters are doing over the kitch- 
en.—Milwaukee Jnl. 


It’s hard to appreciate the flow- 
er of womanhood if you can’t see 
the stems. — Woodmen of the 
World Mag. 


“ ” 
A fat woman who wears slacks 


in public attracts widespread at- 
tention.—Grit. 


“ ” 


A mirage is where the little man 
who wasn’t there keeps his car.— 
You. 
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Three men labor 


in a Soviet 
camp were discussing prisons in 


different countries. One man, a 
penologist, began to describe 
American prisons. 


“Stop, stop!” cried one of the 
Soviet slave camp inmates. “You 
make my mouth water.” — Pav. 
STEINER, American Mercury. 


” 


The mgr of a food shop in Bu- 
dapest got so tired of telling his 


customers he didn’t have what 
they wanted that he trained his 
parrot to answer their requests. 


The idea worked fine until a cus- 
tomer walked in and gave the 
popular greeting “Szabadsag!” 
which means freedom. The parrot 
gave his usual reply. The next 
day, the mgr was arrested. 


The customer had turned out to 
be a mbr of the secret police, and 
what the parrot had said was, “So 
sorry, we don’t have any—but we’ll 
have some soon.”—Milwaukee Jnl. 





99 


A Chinese who was attending 
one of our colleges was writing 
back to China, telling his friends 
and relatives about American in- 
stitutions of various kinds. 


He defined an American univ as 
follows: “An American univ is a 
vast athletic ass’n where, however, 
some studies are maintained for 
the benefit of the feeble bodies.” 
—Col Epw Davis, Sunshine Mag. g 
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A church sec’y wrote recently 
describing the triumph of their 
church bulletin. It had been care- 
fully compiled and printed wk 
after wk. It was compared with 
those produced by other churches 
and the comments were favorable. 
But the crowning glory came when 
one woman, not a mbr of the 
church, asked that those left in 
the pews be gathered up and giv- 
en to her. 

The custodian was equal to the 
task and the bulletins were gath- 
ered for the good woman. The 
church sec’y phoned that the 
package was ready. 

“It is so nice of you,” the wom- 
an said. “Yours fit exactly my bird 
cage. Those in my own church are 
much too large and I have to trim 
them down to size.’ — Wm H 
LeacH, Church Mot. h 


“ ” 


I suggested to 
daughter that she say an extra 
prayer for a safe journey for a 
visiting aunt and her family, who 
were ret’g to their home. This she 
quickly did, and added, “Yes, God, 
and if they do get in an accident, 
You be sure and fix them up!” 
Lucy HITTLE JACKSON. i 


our 4-yr-old 


“ ” 


When the philosopher Martin 
Buber was visiting in Munich, a 
woman who seemed to have noth- 
ing to do asked him to tell her 
the difference between time and 
eternity. Buber stroked his white 
beard thoughtfully, looked at the 
woman critically, and repl’d, “My 
lady, even if I would take the 
time to try to explain it to you, it 
would take an eternity for you to 
comprehend it!” — Revue, Munich 
(QuoTE translation). j 








Shoe Fits 


A bone specialist says that high 


heels and too small shoes may 


cause women to become crotchety 


psychoneurotics.—News item. 


If a woman you know, maybe even 
your wife, 
Is a crotchety creature, a vixen, 
Don’t put her away with a gun or 
a knife, 
For it’s only her shoes that need 
fixin’. 


The trouble is not in her heart or 
her head, 
But her heels and her toes and 
her arches, 
And crotchets may come, as the 
doctor has said, 
From the feet, while on market- 
ing marches. 


But what can be done by a man 
once he knows 
Why he’s thought of as mean 
and despotic? 
What good to discover it’s heels 
and it’s toes 
That are making the girl friend 
neurotic? 


Not much, it is true, save the sol- 
ace, perhaps, 
In his knowing the gal is un- 
bearable 
Because it’s for him (and for oth- 
er such chaps) 
That a woman will 
unwearable! 


wear the 


In every country, one or two 
restaurants gain fame for having 
the widest variety of foods and 
the lengthiest menus. One such 
place, in London’s Soho district, 
boasted there was no dish of any 
country it was not prepared to 
serve. 

According to the story, one pa- 
tron decided to test the claim and 
told the waiter, “I’ll have elephant 
steak, medium rare.” 

The waiter asked, 
Indian elephant, sir?” 

Concealing his surprise at this, 
the customer said nonchalantly, 
“African.” 

In a few min’s the waiter re- 
turned and said politely, “There 
has been a great demand for Af- 
rican elephant today, sir. The chef 
has none ready for preparation. 
He wishes to know if you would 
mind taking Indian elephant. He 
really doesn’t want to start on a 
new elephant so late in the day.” 
—E V Dvuruinc, King Features 
Syndicate k 


“ ” 


“African or 


Two tall Texas oilmen_ were 
making a visit to a big city. They 
swaggered into a Cadillac show- 
room. 

“How much is that one in the 
window?” one of them asked the 
salesman, pointing to a very spe- 
cial job. 

“Ten thousand dollars,” was the 
reply. 

“T’ll take it,” drawled the Texan 
as he pulled out a roll of thou- 
sand-dollar bills. 

At this point, the other Texan 
took hold of his arm and _ said, 
“Oh, no, T’ll get it. You bought 
the lunch.”—Capper’s Wkly. 1 
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Qumle-ler 


British aristocrat, leaving Eng- 
land to resettle on Mediterranean 
island: “Bad weather is extremely 
costly. What with taxis, movies, 
mackintoshes and trips to the Ri- 
viera, I was being bankrupted.” 

1-Q-t 

ELsa MAXWELL: “Flattery is one 
thing I can eat up. It’s not fat- 
tening.” 2-Q-t 


BEN PoweERS, Kansas City, asso- 
ciate city counselor, ruling wolf- 
whistling legal: “Whistling at a 
girl or young woman might be 
considered by some persons as a 
crude expression of romanticism, 
but it still is not a violation of 
the law.” 3-Q-t 





One highway horror, the head- 
on collision, may become a thing 
of the past. Detroit engineer Cari 
Rashid has developed an auto- 
braking unit using radar to stop 
cars automatically when confront- 
ed by obstacles. Radar antenna 
extends across front of car, send- 
ing and receiving an _ electronic 
beam. When beam is broken, 
brakes are applied automatically, 
stopping car for immediate dan- 
ger, only slowing it for distant 
danger. Speed of car governs sens- 
ing range of radar beam: the 
higher the speed, the longer the 
range. Following a car, unit won't 
apply brakes unless car ahead 
stops suddenly. It won’t stop car 
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making close turns or going 
around curves, but will slow it if 
speed is excessive. Unit won’t in- 
terfere with parking—it works on- 
ly at speeds over 10 mi’s per hr. 
Rashid hopes to have radar- 
brained brake on mkt soon, at 
about $225 installed. 

You don’t have to wait for this 
one: an automatic headlight dim- 
mer you can install yourself. 
Mount compact photoelectric unit 
on instrument panel; it dims lights 
as a car approaches, returns them 
to upper beam afterwards. It re- 
acts to tail lights of car close 
ahead of you, avoids blinding thru 
rear-view mirror. Write Deslo 
Corp’n, Shaker Sq, Cleveland, O. 
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